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world, so difficult to sway, and which requires for its
government both a stern resolve and a courtly breeding.'5
In 18485 the year of Continental revolutions, there was
one of the longest Parliamentary sessions on record. Lord
George Bentinck, now the undisputed leader of the Pro-
tectionist Tories, had been unremitting in his Parlia-
mentary duties. A great horse-racer and breeder of
horses, he had given up his stud, including his horse
Surplice, solely in order to be able to devote himself with-
out distraction to his public work. On May 24, 1848,
Surplice won the Derby. Next day Disraeli met him in
the library of the House of Commons. Lord George
Bentinck was completely broken down:
He had nothing to console him, and nothing to sustain
him, but his pride. Even that deserted him before a heart
which he knew at least could yield him sympathy. He gave
a sort of superb groan.
" All my life I have been trying for this, and for what have
I sacrificed it! " he murmured.
It was in vain to offer solace,1
Vivian Grey (1826) was Disraeli's first novel; Endymion
(1880) was the last.2 No longer simply Benjamin Disraeli,
but Earl of Beaconsfield, the tired statesman, overwhelm-
ingly defeated at a General Election, sat in the study at
Hughenden and took up an uncompleted novel. " The
long book was finished swiftly, as memories poured from
his pen.5'3 Louis-Philippe and Louis Napoleon are in it,
Palmerston, Sidney Herbert, Cobden, and even " the
youthful Dilke."
In Endymion Beaconsfield harked back to the time of
Vivian Grey, or to the year after (1827), when Lord Liver-
1 Lord George Bentinck, p. 539.
a Lord Beaconsfield left some nine chapters of an unfinished novel without
a name. Mr Guedalla calls it Falconet, alter the central character.
3 Philip Guedalla, Introduction to Endymion ("Bradenham Edition "),
p. viii.